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ART   OF  COPFERSMITHING.

RAILWAY  AND  MARINE
COPPERSMITHS  AND  THEIR  APPLIANCES
Men skilled in the art of working- sheet copper are usually divided
into three classes, which may almost be designated as three separate
trades. The first and most ancient have been known for centuries as
braziers. These men were employed in the manufacture of all kinds
of cooking utensils, transmitting their craft from father to son for
many generations, and have guarded their patrimony with a jealous
eye. The next division was turned in the direction of larger and
heavier vessels, such as brewing coppers, tallow coppers, dyers' cop-
pers, stills of various kinds and vacuum pans for refining sugar, worms
and coils, pumps, and many other heavy articles and vessels. These
men are called coppersmiths, and properly so, because a majority of
their work has no need of soldering or brazing, and as a rule they are
poor brazers. With the advent of the steam engine another and third
branch was called into existence. These men are employed about
locomotive and marine engines, and seldom seek employment in any
other line. Their work principally consists in making pipes of various
sizes, forming bends, tee-pieces, cross-pieces, and, in fact, twisting a
copper pipe into any conceivable shape required to fit the position it
is intended to occupy. We shall for the.present engage the attention
of the reader to this last class of coppersmiths, and endeavor to de-
scribe a well-appointed shop for this kind of work. The first and
most essential thing for a healthy coppersmiths' shop is a lofty,
spacious room ; if possible, not less than 20 feet high, with a floor 50
x 60 feet; the light should, if practicable, come from the roof through
opaque glass ; the roof should be furnished with dormers having mov-
able slats, which may be raised and lowered as occasion requires to
let out the fumes and gases that arise from the fuel in the forges and
from the metal which is being worked, for they are often of a most
repugnant and almost suffocating nature. The room, having been ob-
tained and provision made for the easy exit of the poisonous gases,
benches for the accommodation of from six to ten men may be erected
and fixed firmly against the wall on one side of the shop to suit con-
venience, as shown in Fig. 287. The benches should not be less than
3 feet wide and 3 inches thick, of some hard wood. They steroid